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VOWS OF CELIBACY. 
We are informed by the biographer of St. Rose of Lima, 
that when she was fonr years old her little brother, having 
accidentally thrown a quantity of mud upon her hair, ap- 
peased her with the following excuse : my dear sister, do 
not be angry at this accident, for tbe cnrled ringlets of 
girls are hellish cords which enchain tbe hearts of men, 
and miserably drag them into everlasting flames. Tbe 
effect on Boseof this admonition from the month of her 
little brother was sncb, that she communed with herself, 
renounced the world for ever, and, finally, at the age of 
five years, by an irrevoeable vow, consecrated her virginal 
purity to Almighty God, and solemnly promised to have 
no other spouse but Him alone. (See Catholic Layman, 
vol. iii., p. 104.) s ' 

So early a choice of the monastic life is a very common 
occurrence in the lives of the saints. St. German one day 
being strnck with tbe countenance of a little girl of 'about 
six years old, whom he observed in the midst of the people, 
requested her to open her mind to him, and confess 
whether she intended to adopt the holy life of a virgin, 
and become one of the spouses of Christ. Genevieve (for 
this was the name of the little girl of six years old) de- 
clared that such was her desire, and that she had cherished 
it for some time, and entreated him to add his sanction 
and benediction. (Life of St. German, in Lives of the 
English Saints, p. 140.) 

St. Bega, we are told, was inspired by God in her very 
childhood with an ardent love of holy virginity ; and we 
need not take the trouble of enumerating more instances, 
for her biographer adds (p. 139) that many of the saints 
have been conspicuous for this panting after holy virginity 
almost from their cradles. 

Such a vow as that made by St. Bose, and other saints, 
is treated by their biographers as irrevocable, as justifying 
the most determined opposition to the wishes of their pa- 
rents, as an inspiration of the Holy Ghost, which cannot 
be repented of without sacrilege. And yet, in other mat- 
ters, who would regard a promise as binding made by one 
ignorant of the meaning of his promise, or of the value of 
What he was giving away ? If a child of twice five years 
Of age were persuaded to sign a renunciation of his right 
to an estate, it will not be maintained that he would be 
bound to confirm his renunciation when he came of age ; 
and yet such a child would be likely to have a far clearer 
idea of what be was doing in giving up an estate than in 
undertaking to live a life of perpetual celibacy. Of such 
a vow the child, probably, understands nothing more than 
that it is an undertaking to be a monk or a nun ; in other 
words, to join the society of those persons whom he sees ' 
most honoured and respected, and who he is taught to 
believe are holier and better than any one else. 

Among the abuses which the Council of Trent en- 
deavoured to reform was, the too early undertaking the mo- 
nastic vows by persons who in some instances did so, not 
of their own free will, but in order to carry out familv ar- 
rangements. The Council ordained that the monastic 
habit should not be assumed at an earlier age than that 
of twelve years ; that the bishop should examine the candi- 
date, in order to ascertain that the act is perfectly volun . 
tary ; and that the final, irrevocable profeesion should not be 



made, by male or female, before the age of sixteen. These 
regulations are, undoubtedly, calculated to guard against 
some gross abuses, but they still come far short of securing 
what in our minds is essential to a promise, namely, that the 
parties promising should have a power of judging of the ex- 
tent and consequences of the promise. For example, though 
it is forbidden to take, before the age of sixteen, that irre- 
vocable vow which makes marriage impossible, there is 
nothing to prevent a " votum simplex," and such a vow 
the young person who makes it will be strongly inclined 
to feel it an imperative duty to carry out, when of the 
proper age to give it binding force. The difference be- 
tween the solemn monastic vow and the " votum sim- 
plex" is exactly the same as the difference between the 
marriage vow and a promise to marry. Just in the same 
manner as two persons who have promised marriage to 
each other feel themselves bound to each other, and find 
that it is too late to draw back, except for very grave 
reasons indeed : so a girl may feel herself so far pledged 
to the monastic life that she cannot draw back without 
disgrace, aud without a feeling that she has violated a 
duty, long before she is of an age to take the last solemn 
vow. It is easy to conceive the steps by which a young 
girl is led on, who is of ardent feelings, of a generous, self- 
sacrificing disposition, and who has been taught to believe 
that the most acceptable proof she can give of devotion to 
her Saviour is the sacrificingof a world of which she knows 
nothing. What wonder if she form the wish to join the 
society of those women who are the most respected and 
honoured of all her acquaintance. Such a wish will be 
praised and cherished by her confessor, who will, probably, 
teach her to regard it as the direct inspiration of God. 
Her parents will be forbidden to use the least influence 
on the other side. "It is a mortal sin," says Father 
Furniss, in his manual, What Every Christum must Know 
— " It is a mortal sin. for parents to hinder their children 
from following the call which God gives them to become 
nuns." And again in his preparation for confession, one 
of the sins concerning which parents are directed to ex- 
amine their consciences is, " whether they have hin- 
dered their children's vocation to become nans." All 
danger of parental opposition being in this way re- 
moved, a young girl may, in strict conformity with 
the canons of the Council of Trent, be led on to 
assume the white veil at fifteen, and the black veil at 
sixteen. And yet, we confidently ask, is a girl at that 
age competent to pass judgment on the subject ? Has 
she at that time sufficient knowledge of the world which 
she is renouncing? Can she know how greater expe- 
rience might have modified her feelings ? and can she 
then judge whether it might not be possible that she 
might serve God le<8 acceptably in the seclusion of a 
nunnery than as a happy wife and mother ? 

It is equally easy to describe the process by which 
those of the other sex are induced to take vows of celi- 
bacy at an age before they are capable of understanding 
the full meaning of the engagement they are making. 
By the canons of the Council of Trent, indeed, a candi- 
date for the office of subdeacon is required to be of the 
age of twenty-two years. But it would be a great mistake 
to imagine that this is the age at which the resolution 
to take the vow of celibacy is usually formed. The pre- 
paration for the priesthood of a student at Maynooth 
lasts, if we are correctly informed, for eight years. And 
when it is remembered that in order to enter that semi- 
nary, a certain preliminary classical education is necessary, 
such as tbe majority of the candidates will not havereceived 
except wish this special object, it will be seen that we 
are within the mark when we, say, that the designation 
of a lad to the Romish priesthood usually takes place in 
these countries before he is fourteen years of age. Many 
motives unite to urge a boy to choose this profession 
before he is come to years fully to understand the sacri- 
fices which it requires of him. He is urged by tbe ar- 
dour of youthful piety ; by the admiration which he 
feels for the most influential man in his parish ; very 
probably by the devout zeal of his mother, whose highest 
ambition is to have a son who shall daily hold in his 
hands the real body of the Blessed Saviour, ancr who 
will offer up his first mass for her special benefit. The 
young man who has been induced by motives like these 
to enter on the preparation for the priesthood finds 
many other motives to keep him steadfast in his coarse, 



when the passions of ripening years make him hesitate 
and think of drawing back. He dreads the disgrace of 
having to acknowledge that he has mistaken his profes- 
sion ; that all the expense his parents have bestowed on 
his education has been in vain ; and that he must then 
look out for some new way of earning his bread. He dislikes 
to descend from the pedestal on which a little circle of 
admiring friends have been ready to place him, and is 
ashamed to confess the emptiness of any professions he 
may have made of greater holiness than theirs. And, if 
he is not insensible to the voice of ambition, what a 
prospect would the son of an Irish peasant give up, if he 
were to shrink back from a place in the priesthood. 
Instead of being obliged to earn a scanty livelihood by 
manual labour, to be assured of an income large enough 
to supply on the most liberal scale all his wants for food 
and raiment ; to be the most influential person in his 
parish ; to be looked up to as a powerful tribune of the 
people ; to be one of a small body with whom the selec- 
tion of the county member of parliament virtually rests; 
to have open to him the way to the highest dignities of 
his Church — these are prospects which a young man wiJi 
not lightly forego. It would, indeed, be a mistake to 
imagine that a young man, in entering the Romish 
priesthood, performs an act of self-sacrifice. He does, 
indeed, sacrifice the softer and gentler feelings of his 
nature ; but it is the sterner passions of his nature which 
receive the benefit of the sacrifice. He gives up domestic 
affection, and receives in exchange the pleasures of am- 
bition. Whether his Church is right in forcing a young 
man to such a choice as this is what we are about to 
inquire. Meanwhile, there can be no doubt bow the 
choice will in most cases be made, for to the mixture 
of motives which we have enumerated as forbid- 
ding a young man to draw back from his early 
choice, the sanction of religion is added ; and 
he feels that to turn back now would be an offence 
against God; and so the end is, that, at trveuty-two 
years of age, the young man has pledged himself to per. 
pctual celibacy. We go on to look into the results of 
his choice. 

The best part of what he loses in living a public, not 
a private life, he himself never knows. He probably 
never regrets that his character has not been softened 
and humanized by the thousand endearments of do- 
mestic affection ; that to him the prattle of little children 
is unknown ; that in his heart those secret chords have 
never been touched which stir in answer to the demands 
made by a child, in its infinite trustfulness in a parent's 
love; that his selfishness has not been corrected by the 
restraints imposed by living in the constant society /of 
others far dearer to him than himself. Some men of 
naturally warm hearts may, perhaps, afford to dispense 
with this discipline ; but those of colder temperaments, 
and who are usually more governed by their reason than 
their feelings, must own that they have cause for deep 
thankfulness to Almighty God when their characters 
have undergone tbe softening influences of married life. 

There are few stronger proofs of the debasing tendencies 
of a life of compulsory celibacy than the fact that those 
Roman Catholic priests who discuss the question of the re- 
lative advantages of celibacy and marriage almost inva- 
riably show themselves utterly unconscious of those 
beneficial influences of wedded life to which we have here 
alluded. In their view of the case marriage is a lawful 
means of gratifying an appetite common to us with the 
beasts, and on a man's power to master this appetite by 
other means, the question is made to turn whether or not 
he ought to marry. Though it pains us to discuss the 
question on grounds so low, we shall, as far as can suitably 
be done in these pages, follow the Roman Catholic advo- 
cates to the ground they have chosen. 

And, certainly, the Scriptures teach very distinctly that 
continence is a special gift, and one not possessed by 
everybody. "All men receive not this saying," says our 
Lord, " but those to whom it is given. He that is able to re- 
ceive it,let him receive it." " I would," says St. Paul, " that 
all men were even as myself. Bnt every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner and another after that." 
And St. Jerome, the great advocate of celibacy, acknow- 
ledges, " Virginity is a difficult thing, and therefore rare, 
because difficult. If all could be virgins, our Lord would 
never have said, ' He that is able to receive it, let Mm 
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receive it.' Neither would the apostle have been fearful in 
advising it, saying l Concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord.' "» 

Without accumulating other testimonies of fathers to 
the same truth, as one might easily do, we content ourselves 
with pointing out how great a snare is laid for the ministers 
of that Church which tempts by prospects of worldly ad- 
vancement, and by the offer of her revenues and her dig- 
nities, those who enter into her service to pledge them- 
selves to a life of oelibacy before they have had time to 
ascertain whether they possess that gift of continence which 
Scriptures and fathers agree is not possessed by all. 

It is not possible to produce in these pages the evidence 
which proves that the working of such a system has been 
what might be expected. We cannot judge of its full 
results by what we see in our own country, where a strong 
check is infused by the dread of giving scandal to Pro- 
testants, who are here so numerous ; but where this check 
has not existed, in Roman Catholic countries and in Roman 
Catholic times, the consequences of the system have been 
such as we can only allude to in general terms. The fol- 
lowing description of these consequences is given by Poly- 
doreVergil, in a work published in 1499, several years, there- 
fore, before the Reformation :— " This I will affirm, that 
this enforced chastity is so far from surpassing conjugal 
chastity, that even the guilt of no crime ever brought 
greater disgrace to the holy order, greater danger to reli- 
gion, or greater grief to all men, than the stain of the 
clergy's lust. Wherefore, it would perhaps, be the inte- 
rest as well of Christianity as of the holy order, that at 
last the right of public maniage were restored to the 
clergy, which they might rather chastity pursue without 
infamy than defile themselves by such brutal lusts." 11 

And th<? testimony of Erasmus is to the same effect : " If 
any consider the state of these times, how great a part of 
mankind the multitudes of monks make up, how great a 
part the colleges of priests and clergymen ; and then con- 
sider how few out of so great a number truly preserve 
chastity of life, with how great scandal most of them are 
openly incestuous and incontinent, into what kind of 
lusts innumerable of them degenerate, he will perhaps 
conclude it to be more convenient that those who do not 
contain may have the freedom of public marriage, which 
they may maintain purely and chastely, without infamy, 
rather than they should commit unhappy and shameful 
lusts. The world hath now many unmarried men, but 
few chaste," &c, &c. c 

We abstain from producing more modern evidence of 
clerical profligacy on the continent; for, without discuss- 
ing whether incontinence be the rule or the exception, every- 
one must acknowledge that some cases must occur in which 
the compulsory celibacy of the Church of Rome causes 
some of her clergy to fall into sin, who, if permitted to marry, 
might have served God acceptably in conjugal chastity ; 
and we are entitled to ask whether a Church has a right 
to make a rule, the consequences of which are "so T per- 
nicious. Even in onr own country where cases of scandal 
are so carefully hushed tip. instances of such consequences 
do occasionally come to light, and we have lately seen the 
most eminent for scientific attainments of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests of Ireland driven from the country a dis- 
graced and ruined man, who, if not entangled by an ensnar- 
ing rule, might have pursued a career of honourable useful- 
ness-.* 

We must add, that to our own minds more convincing 
proofs of the pernicious consequences of a vow of celibacy 
are afforded from cases where it has been kept, than from 
those where it has been broken. We allude in particular 
to the live s of those heroes of the Roman Catholic Church 
whomshe puts forward as her modelsof sanctity, and who 
are her canonized saints. We do not find that in their 
case abstinence from marriage produced, as its conse- 
quences, the only purity in God's sight of any value — 
purity of heart ; on the contrary, many of them are de- 
scribed as the constant prey of impure thoughts, as having 
to fight incessant struggles with the demon of unchastity. 
Some of them in the endeavour to escape wicked desires 
hare been obliged to avoid the most innocent conversa- 
tion and even the sight of those of an opposite sex, and 
to decline the smallest intercourse even with a sister or a 
mother, as too dangerous. These saints, in short, are de- 
scribed as persons whose animal passions were so preter- 
natarally violent, that they <co*id only keep themselves 
within the bounds of decency by the exercise of extra- 
ordinary mortifications. St. IX«BStan, when obliged to 
break through his rule of holding no communication with 
women, and forced to transact business with the lujy 
Abbess Ebba, could only restrain his passions by with- 
drawing himself at intervals, and speeding the greater part 
of the night outside tJie monastery np -to Ms -neek in cold 
water. St. Benedict used to strupgie against the same 
temptations by frequently rolling bis naked body upon 

» Adtr Jovin , lib. I., e. M. •> be Intent. Rer., 110 , v., c 4. 

* Annex in Kp., I , ».l Ttmotb ,.eap. * 

To* conseqitenoi » of e>>u>uuJeory celibacy are also described ai 
fuilune by St. Bernini :-" Telle de Ecfleeit honarabUe eonnubitun 
et toruro iinmaculatum, uoane reple* earn ecncubinariis, Incestuous, 
semtaiflais, hoIIHhij*, masettlornm coneubituribui, et ©inert denique 
gciiore iaumondonim-— (Seas. Iwi. In Catties, post inlt.) 

4 Toe particulars of u>ecase.in4Uettion tu've not been made pufclie, 
but it is generally undentood that the priest alluded to claimed the 
poeer to release himself from the obiif/atfoa to eettbeey, by retiming 
alUbe rtf Ms and privilege* or a sfiastof the Koaun CathaaeChutvk. 
Before the e»d«r tkisankle w**h*ll say a turn words ©axheauet- 
tioa, whether a Roman Catholic priest breaks his vows by resigning 
bis oflce and tben marrying. 



thorns ; St. Dominic, by whipping himself thrice eve rv 
night with an iron chain. Stories of this kind, told by 
biographers of saints with a view te exalt the purity of 
their heroes, have, to our minds, precisely the opposite 
tendency, and prove them to have been brought, by per- 
nicious vows and restrictions, to a state of mind far more 
impure than that of ordinary men. What, m fact, can we 
think of the state of mind of one who cannot converse with 
his sister or his mother without being led into sinful thoughts. 
But it is not surprising that when the chimney is stopped 
up the house should be full of smoke ; e nor can we wonder 
that those who dispense with marriage, the remedy which 
.God has provided against the temptations of the flesh, 
should find a very imperfect substitnte in the humanly 
invented remedies of rolling themselves in thorns, stand- 
ing up to their necks in a ditch full of cold water, or 
whipping themselves with iron chains. If, then, canonized 
saints have suffered so severely from carnal temptations, 
what must lie the state of Roman Catholic priests in 
general, who, while forbidden the use of marriage, are 
compelled to pollute their imaginations by studies the most 
obscene and revolting. We are persuaded that there are 
many Roman Catholic priests free from all reproach of 
outwardly immoral conduct, who will, nevertheless, ac- 
knowledge that the regulations of their Church have not 
been favourable to purity of heart, and who, if they dared 
trust their private judgment, would say with St. Paul, 
" Melius est nubere quam art'.'' 

We are very far, indeed, from disapproving of voluntary 
celibacy in the clergy ; on the contrary, there are in our own 
Church many clergy who have lived and died unmarried, 
finding that they could serve God, at least as acceptably, 
in a single as in a married life. All that we ohject to is 
vows of celibacy. We object to men's pledging theni-elves 
beforehand huw they will act in new and untried circum- 
stances, instead of acting as they shall find at the time 
most conducive to the glory of God and the benefit of their 
own souls. There are few persons who would not dis- 
approve of those cases which we mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, where vows of celibacy were made at five 
or six years old. Almost every one would admit that a 
line ought to be drawn somewhere, and that no one ought 
to bind himself to a life of celibacy until he was of an age 
to be able to form some judgment as to the relative advan- 
tages of the two states of life. But the princip'e is the 
same in general. In deciding which of two lawful courses 
of conduct we should adopt, we ought to be free to act 
according to 'our judgment at the time, and not be ham- 
pered by a choice made long before, when our feelings, 
our circumstances, and our temptations may have been 
different. A Roman Catholic priest is in the position of 
a general, the whole plan of whose campaign has been 
dictated from home before the commencement of his 
operations, and who is not at liberty, in any w<iy, to adapt 
bis movements to altered circumstances. 

We are always glad to give obr readers the opportu- 
nity to test the real force of our arguments, by seeing 
what Roman Catholics have to say in reply. And, in 
the present instance, we are able to do so, as the last 
number of the Rambler attempts a refutation of some of 
the arguments which we have here made use of. The 
first article in the number is entitled Literary Cookery, 
and the main object of it is to lecture Roman Catholic 
controversialists on the necessity of cultivating the vir- 
tues of openness and truth- telling, acknowledging that 
they are at present too liable to the charge of " shirking 
of difficulties, cooking of figures, coddling history, phi- 
losophy, and science," to suit their purposes. However, 
when you hear a man confessing sins very noisily, you 
are generally safe in guessing that it is Ms neighbours' 
sins which are troubling his conscience. And so, when 
the Rambler says, " See how unfair we Roman Catholic 
writers often are — how we keep back the strong points 
of our opponents, and put forward in our own behalf 
arguments which will not bear to be carefully examined : 
how we think ourselves bound to show that there is not 
a jot or 6crap of truth in any of the enemies of Catho- 
lics ; that all who oppose us, or contend with us, are both 
morally reprobate and intellectually impotent," do not 
suppose that he is apologising for any delinquencies of 
the Rambler. This is only a delicate and respectful way 
of pointing out some of the faults of Cardinal Wiseman 
and of the Dublin Review, with which of late the Rambler 
has not been on the best of terms. We fancy that the 
writer of this article must have been a little annoyed at 
finding that the editor had admitted into the game num- 
ber of the Rambler an article (by a prentice hand, appa- 
rently ) which affords a more striking illustration of the 
artifices of •' Literary Cookery" than, perhaps, any to be 
found in the Dublin Review. The approved method of 
reviewing a dangerous book, in such a style as shall, if 
possible, deter your readers from ever opening it, is fiist 
to do your best to excite prejudice against the author, 
and, when this has been pretty well accomplished, then 
pick out Boms of the weakest and most assailable parts 
of his book, show them up as well as you can, and are- 
sent them as fair specimens of the whole. On the pre- 
sent occasion the writer to be proved *' meraMy re- 
probate" and " intellectually impotent" is Archbishop 
Whately ; and we have a work of his dressed up in the 
most approved fashion. The bulk of the article is taken 
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up with a representation of the Archbishop as so very 
eecentric and so extremely silly that no argument of 
his is deserving attention. 

We shall not attempt to defend a prelate whose talents 
and zeal for truth arc so wellknown against a representation 
only intended for those who are wholly unacquainted 
with his writings. In this paper we only concern our- 
selves with arguments, and trouble ourselves as little with 
the defence of individuals as with attacks on them. We 
must, therefore, leave the Archbishop to endure, as best he 
can, the contempt of the writer in the Rambler ;' but, as the 
argument which he picks out as the most assailable part 
of the Archbishop's book is very much the same as that 
made use of by ourselves, we think it but fair to give the 
Rambler's reply in full, more especially as it affords a very 
favourable specimen of the writer's tone and style : — 

" ' Even supposing,' says the learned pundit, ' there 
were some spiritual advantage in celibacy, it ought to 
be completely voluntary, from day to day, and not to be 
enforced by a life-long vow. For in this case, even 
though a person should not repent of such a vow, no one 
can be sure that there is not such repentance. Supposing 
that even a large majority of priests, and monks, and 
nuns have no desire to marry, every one of them may 
not unreasonably be suspected of such a desire, and no 
one of them, consequently, can be secure against the 
most odious suspicions.' We recommend this argument 
to all Christian socialists and enemies of the inviolability 
of the marriage contract. Surely, matrimony, too, 
ought to be completely voluntary, from day to day, and 
not enforced by a life-long vow". For, though possibly 
Dr. VVhately may not bo tired of Mrs. W., no one can be 
sure that ho is not sick of her ; and, even though he has 
no desire to change his wife, he may not unreasonably be 
suspected of such a desire, and, consequently, can never 
be secure against the most odious suspicions. We re- 
commend this twaddler to take care, lest, in opposing 
Popery, he finds himself unawares sapping the founda- 
tions, not only of all society and all faith, but also what 
is of more importance to him — his own family comfort 
into the bargain.'' 

The substance of this reply plainly is that whatever 
arguments are alleged against monastic vows might also 
be used against the inviolability of the marriage c mtract. 
But this reply is very far from being, as was intended, an 
argumentum ad hominem against Protestants ; for any Pro- 
testant would make short work of it by saying — The inviola- 
bility of the marriage contract is a law of God— " Whom God 
bath joined together, let not men put asunder ;" the celibacy 
of priests is a mere human ordinance, only deserving re- 
spect as far as it can be justified by good reasons. Now it 
is very easy to show that there are reasons in the one 
case which do not apply in the other. Very possibly, a 
husband would give a stronger proof that he preferred his 
wife te aR other women if he remained with her though 
bound by no vow ; but the whole purposes of the marriage 
union would be frustrated if the parties were at liberty to 
separate -at pleasure. Children wonld not be properly 
maintained nor educated ; nor would there exist between 
the parties that community of interest and unity of feeling 
which has been chosen to symbolize the union between 
Cbrist and his Church. It is acknowledged that thi re are 
eternal reasons founded in the nature of things why the 
marriage contract should be indissoluble ; and the question 
is are there any similar reasons for the celibacy of priests? 
It is nut pretended that such is the case. The Church of 
Rome cannot deny that in the ancient Church married men 
were appointed priests ; and even at the present day she 
allows maTriage to those of the Eastern clergy who are 
willing to acknowledge the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. In fact, ever since the apostles' time, married men 
have been freely admitted as clergymen in the East ; and 
the Church of Rome has not ventured to make a change in 
this point of their discipline. In the West, too, a Roman 
Catholic priest is bound to celibacy by no vow. The Church 
of Rome with all her courage has not ventured to make 
such an innovation as to introduce into her ordination 
office a vow not to be found in any ancient ritual ; and so 
a Roman Catholic priest is bound to celibacy only in the 
same way as a Fellow of a College where celibacy is the 
rule — that is to say, he has taken no vow, but is pledged by 
having undertaken an office of which celibacy is the in- 
dispensable qualification. And to return to a question 
which we alluded to before, we do not see why a Koman 
Catholic priest, if he chooses to resign the office which he 
holds in that Church, is not free from restrictions (imposed, 
it will be remembered, only by that particular eommuniqn, 
and not by the Chnreh universal) — as free as a Fellow ofa 
College is to marry when he resigns bis Fellowship. 

At all events, our purpose has been answered if we have 
shewn that no parallel can be drawn between the marriages 
vowandvowsofeelibaey. Thefirstis a law of God, founded 
on immutable reasons and felt to be essentially necessary to 
the well-being of society ; for the latter no such sanction is 
pretended. Celibacy of the clergy has not been a law of 
the Church at all times, aer is it even now in all places; 
and all the pernieioneconsequences which we have shows 
it has a tendency to produce, and toe snares with which it 
entangles the consciences of men are, therefore, risks 
incurred without any justifying necessity. 

1 In another page of the Rambler there is a shrewd remark, which 
.'s worth copying :—"•*. Past says that ' knowledge pufleth up.' If 
he had only said, 'ignorance puffeth up,' 1 own I could hare believed 
thcU itithogt an act ol faith." 



